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THE DOG HUNTING FORTHE LOST CHILD. 


‘“‘ Oh, mother!” exclaimed little Helen, * look 
here, see this dog carrying a basket in his 


mouth. Why he carries that basket of apples 
just as well as I could. How can he do it? 
How does he know where to go? I thought dogs 
did’nt know any thing, but I am sure that one 
does. Could my Ponto do it?” 

The faithful dog passed by, but Helen, deeply 
excited by what she had seen, continued her in- 
quiries. 

««Come here, my dear,” said her mother, * and 
I will tell you more about this useful animal. 
You know but little yet about God and his won- 
derful works, but I hope you will each day learn 
something of his wisdom and goodness. He 
has made you better than the beasts of the field 
or the fowls of heaven. You have an immortal 
soul—they have not. They know some things, 
but they can never know what you can. God 
has made many creatures for our pleasure and 
use.” 

*¢I did’nt know mother, that dogs were of 
any use only to play with; Pont never did any 
thing for me.” 

‘«« My child, you have seen old Lion, that your 
father keeps in his store, have you not?” 

‘© Yes mother, and I wish he was dead; he is 
so cross I cannot go near him.” 

‘¢He is of great service to your father. He 
guards the store every night, so that the thief 
dares not enter. This faithful and obedient 
creature has taken care of your father’s proper- 
ty: for years.” 

‘© Well mother, I will say nothing more 
against old Lion. He shall have a big bone to- 
night.” 

eP You know little Henry Williams some weeks 
ago fell into the deep river near his father’s 
house, when no one was near to take him out.” 

«Was he drowned, mother?” 

«©No, my dear, but he probably would have 
been, had not his father’s affectionate dog leap- 
ed in and caught him with his mouth just as he 
was sinking, and brought him to the shore. 
Thus the dog saved his life.” 

‘* Well, that was a good dog, I think. But 
what other things can they do?” 

«© A dog can tell his own master among a 
crowd of men, and can find him much easier 
than you can. God has given him the faculty to 
smell the odor which issues from his skin and 
scents his clothes. By this faculty the dog car- 
rying the basket of apples, followed his master 
home rather than any other man, although he 
was so far behind him. A little child was once 
lost inthe woods. Its father and mother and all 
the neighbors turned out, and searched a long 
time for the child. But all their efforts were in 
vain. But the father had a large dog, which 
had always been very fond of the child. Some 


. | way, then the other, all the ti 





of the child’s clothes were brought te this dog- 
They showed them to him, let him smeii of them, 
and then pointed to the woods, and n ade signs 
to him to go and find the child.” 

The dog soon began to spring about and bark 


very loudly, and as they ent towards the} 


woods hokling up tfe eis he ran 

iine smelling on the 
ground, till at last he started off in a particular 
direction. He had found the path in which the 
child had walked, and he ran on the track till 
he came to the child. The father and other 
friends followed as fast as they could, till they 
found the boy alive and well. He was very 
tired, and had lain down on the ground. You 
see Helen how much this useful creature knows, 
and how much he may be taught. I hope ‘you 
will not speak against any of the: creatures 
which God has made, before you know some- 
thing about them.—S. S. Treesury. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 





THE YOUNG TEACHER. 

; [Continued from page 55.] 

‘‘You needn’t mind about bringing the books 
any more,” said Alexander, as Charles entered; 
‘**) hate books!” . 

‘¢ But you wouldn’t hate these if you knew how 
many good things there are in them. Look,— 
see what a nice picture this is!” * 

‘*O it’s a butterfly!’ but it aint half so pretty 
as one I got’ last summer. I saved the wings 
three or four days, but Jemime# burnt them up.” 

‘* Was it. dead ‘when you found it?” asked 
Charles. 

*O no, I had to run as hard as ever I could 
to catch it, but after I pulled off the wings I 
guess it died quick enough.” 

** You didn’t pull them off when it was alive, 
I hope.” 

** To be sure I did.” . 

*“O how could you?” 

‘© Why, it didn’t hurt the little thing.” 

“Tt hurts you to have a tooth pulled out, but 
what would you think of an arm?” 

“O a butterfly is not so big as I.” 

** The baby, there—little Martha—is not near 
as big, and I could hurt her as easily, even easi- 
er, than I could you.” 

*¢ Well, Martha is like me, but butterflies—”’ 

“Didn’t they act as though they were hurt?” 

“Yes,” said Jane. ‘* Don’t you remember, 
Elek, how they used to flutter about, and try to 
get away? And the flies too; I used to laugh to 
hear them buzz, but I never thought of its hurt- 
ing ’em.” 

“Nor I!” returned Alexander; ‘I thought 
they couldn’t feel, but may be they do, though.” 

Charles had expected only one pupil, but in- 
stead of that the whole family (excepting Wash- 
ington, who was too indolent to move) gather- 
ed round hit; for, although the last beings in 
the world that would be likely to acknowledge 
it, they really felt honored by the notice of their 
young visitor. After telling the promised story, 
and finding his auditors much pleased with it, 
Charles ventured to remark that he had read it 
in a book Aunt Nelly gave him. ‘ Well, that’s 
queer,” said Alexander; ‘that’s a very nice sto- 
ry, and I always hated books. Father. says‘le 
learned to read when he was a boy, and there 
was no good init. May be they didn’t have so 

od books as they do now.” 

«I suppose they didn’t have so many good 


first this I never should 


ones. But wouldn’t you like to be able to read 
such nice stories as that I just now told you?” 
*©Q I shouldn’t mind it much; and I never 
could learn,” 
“It’s a ver 
* “Tt may be 







y thing to learn,” said Charles. 
enough for you, but I’m sure 
gow any thing about it. Whe 
would think ofypicking a story out of such little 
bits of letters?” ‘ 

‘‘It is curious,” returned Charles, ‘ but not 
half so hard; as you think, and very useful. 
When good men want to tell us any thing that 
will make us’ better or happier, by the help of 
these letters they put it into a book, and then 
every little boy or girl that knows how to read 
can get it.” 

“I wish I could read!” said Jane. 

*T don’t think IF should like it much,’ re-— 
turned Alexander. 

‘© Nor I!—nor I!’ cried several voices. 

“Well, J should,” said Jemima; ‘though if I 
did know how, there would never be a book in 
the house, nor a minute’s time to read it;—but 
—do you believe I could learn, Charley?” 

‘“*] presume so,” said Charles, guessing what 
she wanted to say, and not quite pleased with 
the prpspect of having such a pupil. “I pre- 
sume you could learn, if you would be very pa- 
tient, and take a great deal of pains.” 

*“‘O as for that matter,” said she, “I don’t 
like patience. Father and mother are patient, 
and so is Washington. Patient folks never stir.” 

‘I didp’t mean such kind of patience,” said 
Charles, quite amused by this new definition. 
‘‘T meant, if you would try very hard, and ney- 
er get angry or vexed, because you couldn’t re- 
member, and wouldn’t want to get along faster 
than you could learn—” 

**O I shouldn’t do that,” interrupted Jemima; 
‘and I shéuldn’t mind if you—that is—well, if 
I had a book I guess I could learn myself.” 

** You are quite welcome to the use of any of 
mine,” returned Charles, “ but I am afraid you 
wouldn’t succeed very well alone.” 

‘Well, suppose you should just help me a 
little then?” 

“TI am not old enough to—” 

“To be sure,” Jemima exclaimed, laughing, 
** you don’t look much like a schoolmaster, but 
I s’pose you could tell me something.” 

**] will try if you wish,” returned Charles. 
“And Jane—what of her?” 

““O I should like it so well—and will you 
come every day?” 

“Fe.” 

**¥ don’t know but J may as well try it then,” 
said Alexander. 

“I too!’ exclaimed Bessie, pressing her way 
up to rles, as if afraid of being neglected; 
‘“*T otghtgo Know as much as Jane.” 

Peterand Simeon fell in with the plan, but 
Washington demurred. 

I will not detain my little readers with an ac- 
count of every visit that Charles made to this 
family, and all the vexations he had to encoun- 
ter in his new office; but suffice it to say, his 
school improved far more rapidly than could 
have been anticipated. Before he had been a 
month engaged in his labor of love, it was not 
difficult to discover that something of a revolu- 
tion was taking place among the young Joneses. 
The change was very slight, it is true—toa 
stranger scarce observable; but to Charles it 
seemed the almost realization of his fondest 
hopes. The little ones. sometimes appeared 
with washed faces, and smoothed aprons; and 
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although they were not clean, yet it was an at- 
tempt at reformation, and not to be despised. 
Then the chairs, which Charles had assisted 
Alexander in mending, were usually in their 
places, and the middle of the floor was swept, 
and sometimes appeared to have been washed. 
I suppose you will wonder how Charles knew 
how to mend chairs, and I will tell you, just to 
let you know what a little boy can do when he 
tries. He knew that Mr. Jones was unable to 
pay for having the chairs mended, and first 
thought he would ask a man to do it without 
pay. Then he thought it would be a fine thing 
if Alexander could only do it, (for it is always 
better to teach people to help themselves than to 
help them,) and asked Mr. PBase, the cabi- 
net maker, if he would sh how. Mr. 
Pease said he didn’t like saveptocbled with 
such a bad boy, but he gave Charles some glue, 
and made him understand how it was to be 
used. So Charles showed Alexander... Now if 
Charles had been very selfish he would have ask- 
ed the man to do it, and if he failed in his appli- 
cation he would have gone to bis father or some 
one else for the money; but:he was willing, to 
put himself to trouble and inconvenience, and 
his reward was—what think you? . A good con- 
science, a happy heart, his own improvement 
combined with that of others, the love of: the 
good, and the approbation of his Heavenly 
Father.—Charles Lynn. 
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THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
[The following is the Letter from Samuel H. Walley, 
Esq. giving an account of his visit to the birth and-bury- 
ing place of the Dairyman’s Daughter, which was re- 


ferred to in his Letter published in last week’s Com- |” 


panion.] ‘ 
Ventnor, (Iste or Wient,) 25th May, 1841. 

My Dear Daveuter, 
“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks of life, - 
Just on the verge of Héaven.” bs 

The privilege of visiting the spot where a child 
of God was born and died, and took its flight to 
Heaven, I enjoyed this morning. Often have I 
wished the gratification, if Providenee allowed 
the opportunity, of seeing the spot where lay the 
mortal remains of ‘‘ the Dairyman’s Daughter;” 
and this morning, promising a mild and beautiful 
day, my daughters and self took a light little 
car, and after riding about eight miles, through 
roads and lanes of surpassing beauty, thick set 
with hedges of hawthorn in full bloom, throw- 
ing out their most delightful odors, we arrived at 
the cottage where the Wallbridge family resided. 
The cottage has undergone some alterations 
since Mr. Richmond described it. The vine 
was not to be seen, and I suppose the general 
appearance is a little changed. It is, however, 
very neatly kept, and though exceedingly hum- 
ble in its form and furniture, looks comfortable 
and pleasant. The chair, in which Elizabeth 
used to sit, during her sickness, has been sold 
within a year or two, and transferre , to the 
President’s house in Washington. I ietied inte 
her Bible—one which she used at sehoohgnd at 
church. It appeared to have been much read, 
though carefully kept. Some one had written 
in it the time of her birth; (Sunday, 29th July, 
1770;) when she was baptized, (12th August, 
1770, at the church in Arreton;) and when she 
died, (3d May 1801.) In the end, on the cover, 
she had written her own name, (‘Elizabeth 
Wallbridge”’) and the word “ give,” is added. 
Whether she had intended to say by whom it 
was given her, or whether she was about to di- 
rect to whom the Bible was to be given after 
her death is uncertain. She was probably in- 
terrupted at the time, and never fulfilled hey in- 
tention, whatever it might have been. The 
handwriting is very poor, as we know her ad- 








vantages were very few. The wife of the man 
who drove our car attended school with Eliza- 
beth. ‘She was a@ giddy girl,” he said, ‘and 
loved a fine gown,” as it is remarked in the 
Tract; but he added, “the alteration in her 
character was very great, and very sudden.” 
The love of dress gave way to the love of God, 
and she put on at once, the garment recom- 
mended. in the text, which was blest to her con- 
version, (‘Be clothed with humility.”) From 
the cottage we went to the church-yard, about a 
mile distant, through a road, called a lane by 
Mr. Richmond, as it was, doubtless forty years 
ago,—but, though a little wider, it has now all 
the charms it is described as then possessing,— 
fox the whole way is lined, on, both sides, with 
the fragrant hawthorn, in fall bloom, apd of 8 to 
10 feet in height. * These green hedges are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and give a richness and 
sweetness to the surrounding @cene, that I had 
before never conceived. The churchyard, and 
everything about it, gave evidence of care and 
neatness.. The good old clerk of the church 
went with'us, and pointed to us all the localities 
ofimportance. We read, with new interest, the 
lines inscribed upon Elizabeth’s grave-stone, and 
whieh I will transcribe, to save you the trouble 
of looking at the Tract. 


“Stranger! if e’er by chance or feeling led 
Upon this hallow’d turf thy footsteps tread, 
Turn ftom the contemplation of the sod, 

And think on her whose spirit rests with God. 
Lowly her lot on earth, but he who bore 

on FS, of grace and mercy to the poor, 

".». ‘Gave her, his truth and faithfulness to prove, 
The choicest treasures of his boundless love, 
Sain that dispelled affliction’s darkest gloom; - 

lope, that could cheer the passage to the tomb ; 
Peace, that not hell’s dark legions could destroy ;/ 

* And Love, that fill’d the soul with heavenly joy,) 
Death, of its sting disarmed, she knew no fear, 
But tasted heaven, e’en while she lingered here; 
O, happy saint! may we like thee be blest ; 

In life be faithful, and in death find rest.” 


I could not but attend to the admonition of 
the epitaph, and ‘+think of her whose spirit was 
resting” with that Saviour whom she honored 
loved on earth, and who was so precious to 
erin death. As I was treading upon the turf 
that covered her remains, I found, .clustered 
around me, a number of young girls from 10 to 
12. years of age who were attracted to the spot 
by seeing strangers there, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of preaching to them @ three minutes lec- 
ture upon the uncertainty of life, the necessity 
of religion, and the happiness of heaven. | ‘*Eliza- 
beth,”’ was my text, the sod beneath me afforded 
ample field for illustration, and the bright and 
beautiful sky above gave me an object, to point 
to my youthful audience a mansion in the Heav- 
ens, where ‘the Dairyman’s Daughter,” and 
her beloved Biographer are enjoying together 
the smiles of their Rédeemer. I had a few tracts 
in my pocket, one of which was the interesting 
paper of Mr. Knill’s, “Shall we meet in Heay- 
en?” ‘This, and four others, I handed to my 
listening auditors, who with much good feeling 
and gratitude received astranger’s remembrance. 
I parted from them with the desire that we all 
might meet in Heaven, in God’s own good time, 
and mingle our praises with those of Elizabeth 
Wallbridge; and assuring them, at the same 
time, that this might certainly be our happy lot, 
if we followed in her path, as far as she followed 
the Saviour. It was an interesting moment, I 
assure you; and I could not but think, while I 
was speaking to the little group around me, of 
that larger group in Mason street Sabbath School, 
to whom I would say the same things, and whose 
best, whose immortal interests are so dear to me. 
Had I a voice that could reach across the wide 
Atlantic, it should speak to these beloved objects 
of the value of a Saviour’s love. What was it 
that has made the cottage of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” the resort of pious curiosity, and her 





grave a spot of such thrilling interest! It was 











the deep piety of this humble, meek and heav- 
enly girl. Taught by the Spirit of God, (for 
she had but little of other teaching,) she made 
wonderful advances in the divine life; so that 
her learned, and eminently holy minister de- 
clared, that he visited her rather to be taught him- 
self, than to be her teacher. The arrow of the 
Almighty, through that piercing counsel, “ Be 
clothed with humility,”’ fastened in her bosom, 
and from being a “friend of the world,” she be- 
came the friend of God, and secured the friend- 
ship of Heaven. How bright is her crown above! 
and more and more brilliant is it becoming 
every day, from the stars which will be added to 
it through the instrumentality of her recorded 
life! From a faithful, prayerful study of the Bi- 
ble, ‘* she discovered,” (in the language of Mr. 
James,) ‘‘ the spring of true delight,” and witha 
joy, something like that of the ancient Geome- 
trician, could exclaim, “I have foundit! Ihave 
found it.” ‘ Religion,” he goes on to observe, 
‘¢is bliss. The truly blessed man is the truly pious 
one. Christianity contains the secret of happi- 
ness. It was predicted by prophets as the source 
of pure delight. It was ushered into the world 
by an angel’s voice as glad tidings of great joy 
to all people, and lighted on our sorrowful earth 
in the form of the infant Saviour as the Messen- 
ger of Peace.” 

What was it that made the dying moments of 

the “‘ Dairyman’s Daughter ”’ so full of hope and 
joyful expectation! it was because she had drank 
deep into the sacred volume, and become im- 
bued with the spirit of Him who said, “I am 
now ready to be offered,” —‘‘ I know in whom I 
have believed;” it was because she had caught 
the very spirit of one greater than Paul, and could 
with cheerful devotion say, ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my departing soul.” Can we, 
my dear daughter, put toohigh an estimate upon 
that religion which can thus sustain our sink- 
ing spirits in the solemn season which awaits us! 
‘¢ What an object, what a hope, what a joy ” be- 
long to the dying Christian! With such, ‘* Heay- 
en is not a mere word,—a term for some place 
they know not where, and of some bliss they 
know not what.” They know its meaning, they 
feel its power, they enjoy its sweetness. This 
is the heaven which shines upon the believer’s 
earthly path, from the page of Scripture, like a 
glowing firmament above his head, and which 
follows him with its rays into every place, illum- 
ining the darkest, and gilding the dreariest scenes 
through which he may be called to pass.” 
With such views, and thinking of such a Heay- 
en, do you wonder that I am earnest in inviting 
my dear young friends in the Sabbath School to 
‘attend at once to the things which belong to 
their everlasting peace?”. And can you be sur- 
prised when I feel such pure delight, when I 
hear of one and another forsaking the path of 
folly and sin, and giving themselves unreservedly 
to the Saviour’s claims? Several that I have 
been informed of lately, I dwell upon with fer- 
vent gratitude to God; and shall rejoice to meet 
them on earth, and finally in Heaven, if I am so 
happy as to reach that 


“ Blissful place, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 








MORALITY. 








THE LIE. 

A TRUE STORY. 
Annette was a little girl about four years of 
age. She had kind parents to teach her what 
was right, so that she knew very well what was 
her duty. She ought to have done right al- 
ways, but she did not; indeed she was sometimes 

very naughty. , 
One damp cold day in the early part of spring, 
Annette went to play in the yard at the end of 
the house; employing herself in watching little 





chips which she called boats, as they floated 
along the rivulets made by the melting snow. 
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After a while her mother saw her from the win- 
dow, and called hertocomein. ‘ Annette,” said 
she, ‘‘it will not do for you to stay out any long- 
er. The air is very damp, and I am afraid you 
have taken cold already. Hang up your hood, 
and don’t go out again this forenoon without 
asking me.” 

Annette loved play better than work—and she 
sat down to her sewing very reluctantly, even 
after her mother had placed her own little chair 
in a warm and light corner. However, she sat 
down and sewed about half an hour, but she was 
all the time trying to invent some excuse for get- 
ting into the yard to her boats again. She could 
think of no reason which would be satisfactory 
to her mother, and she determined to go just for 
one moment without leave. ‘I know [I shall 
not get cold in such a little while,” said she to 
herself, ‘“‘ and I want to see what has become of 
my best boat.” She dared not go, however, 
without her hood, because her mother had strict- 
ly forbidden it; and to get it, she was obliged to 
go into the entry, and then pass through the 
room where her mother was sitting, in order to 
get into the yard. She tried to conceal her bon- 
net, by rolling it up into as small a compass as 
possible, and carrying it on the side farthest from 
her mother. ‘‘ What are you going to do with 
your hood, Annette?” said her mother, as she 
was opening the door to leave the room. An- 
nette hesitated. She was unwilling to tell the 
truth, and yet knew not what excuse to offer. 
‘‘Mary wants to look at it,” said she at last, 
‘‘ she is going to make one like it for her little 
sister.” Her mother, though she feared that all 
was not right, said no more, and Annette shut 
the door. 

But when in the entry, Annette thought with- 
in herself, “I have told a lie,” and then she re- 
membered what her parents had taught her from 
the Bible, of the manner in which God regards 
this sin, and she wished with all her heart that 
she had told the truth. She went into the kitch- 
en, but she was very unhappy, and Mary’s kind 
and sympathizing words only made her more sa. 
She went back into the sitting-room, but she 
fancied that her mother looked grieved and sad, 
and she dreaded too, lest she should inquire far- 
ther about the bonnet. Soshe went up stairs to 
her own little chamber, beside her mother’s, ands 
tried to amuse herself with her doll—but it gave 
her no pleasure. ‘Then she stood at the window 
watching the drops of rain which were new fall- 
ing thick and fast, until she was called to dinner. 
At table little was said, and Annette thought that 
her father spoke less kindly to her, and was 
more silent than usual. During the whole of 
that day, she was as miserable as it was possible 
for a little girl to be, ard all because she had 
done wrong. She was not happy again until at 
evening she confessed to her mother and to God 
how she had sinned, and asked to be forgiven. 

[New York Evangelist. 
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WAY TO DO GOOD. 

A young lady of my acquaintance, of uncom- 
mon diffidence, but possessing piety, was visiling 
a friend in one of our cities. Toward evening, 
another young lady entered for a similar pur- 
pose, from a distant town. The two young 
strangers happened to occupy the same sleeping 
apartment. The Christian female, whose age 
could not exceed seventeen, felt that the circum- 
stance and occasion demanded a duty, from 
which her delicacy shrunk; but love to her Re- 
deemer was the stronger principle. Here was a 
daughter of pleasure and fashion, brought, in the 
providence of God to her, and probably for some 
special purpose. She was not.long in deciding 
upon duty. She took her small Bible and read 
a few verses, extinguished her light, and then 
sought the aid which she needed. She gently 


place in that young heart to throw the seed of 
truth. The ear of her companion was opened. 
She wept as she heard in melting tones, of the 


judgment, of death and of eternity. The morn- 


ing came. They parted, but with tears. After 
many years had rolled on, the once thoughtless 
girl met her faithful friend at her own home. 
She rushed to her arms and burst into a flood of 
tears, as she exclaimed, ‘* You led me to Jesus! 
O, that night can never be forgotten!” 

If you, my dear young friend, have formed 
the unalterable purpose of seeking opportunities 
continually to do something for the souls of oth- 
ers, such scenes of unutterable happiness are 
familiar to you. How many can say to you, 
‘‘You led me to Jesus?” Say, do you in the 
presence of the gay and worldly, venture to re- 
member him, who commissions angels to guard 
you by day and watch your pillow at night? 

In the city of Philadelphia there resided two 
friends, etdeared to each other by every tie, 
save one. Both were very young, very beauti- 
ful, but one only was encircled by the golden 
chain which draws the soul back to God. ,The 


lay at death’s door. Her friend hastened to her 
side. She saw that she was going to leave her. 
**O,” thought she, ‘lier soul! her soul! I have 
yet never spoken to her of her soul!” . She bent 
over her and wept, but could,not articalate a 
word; and, after ineffectual effort, hurried from 
the dying to her home; but pain and remorse 
chased sleep from her eyes. That beloved, long 


neglected friend she must meet again oun 
nal bar, only to meet her reproachful lang e anc c 
fi Wi . e he | ftom his labors, and, with all the deep interest 


see her led away to the world of despait! ‘She 
could endure it no longer, but arose and‘fn the’ 
midnight hour found again the dwelling of her 
dying friend. ‘I have come back,” she. falter- 
ed, “to speak to you of the Saviour.” 
Eliza,” interrupted the dying girl, “I always 
supposed you were a Christian; but when I saw 
you come to me to-night, knowing that I was go- 
-ing directly into eternity, and yet not a word did 
ir say of my poor, lost soul, { would not be- 
ieve you had one spark of religion. O tell me 
what will become of me.” I need not add, tat 
she did not again turn her back upon:her suffer- 
ing: companion, but was asa ministering angel to 
-her during the remaining hours. ‘But that bitter 
Igsson'was never forgotten. Her forgiving Sa- 
'viour made it a salutary warning the remainder 
of jife. The last imploring looks of the dy- 
ing girl taught most emphatically, that es 
“Life is the hour which God 

O, my young:friends, if “ your 
Christ in God,” your mofFnin, ng a 
walks, your s és qetireaganes’ re 
of your faithful ‘efforts for Christ,.* 
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DISOBEDIENCE REWARDED. 


Mr. and Mrs. K. formerly residents in New 
Hampshire, some years since removed to the 
State of Maine, and settled near a pleasant vil- 
lage on the banks of the Piscataqua river. They 
had two sons, whom they endeavored to train up, 
as they had solemnly covenanted to do, “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

About half a mile from Mr. K’s, and near a 
piece of wood, there was a brook, or creek as it 
was called, which abounded with small fish. 
This was a favorite resort for boys, especially 
the idle, and such as played truant from school. 
Mr. K. who had been very anxious to guard his 
sons from bad influences, and to secure their 
constant attendance at school, was at length 
grieved to learn that John, his eldest son, then 
eleven years of age, had several times been en- 
ticed by idle and wicked companions, to spend 
the precious hours of school at the creek. 





entered upon her great purpose of finding a 


One morning, before going to his work, he 
called his truant boy, and told him of his sur- 





other was suddenly taken ill, and in a few hours. 


rT} Q,; 


prise and grief at his absenting himself from 
school, and associating with bad and idle com- 
panions. After describing to him the great 
wickedness of his conduct, he warned him most 
solemnly against yielding again to the entice- 
ments of the wicked, and assured him that his 
next offence would be visited with severe pun- 
ishment. John promised, and probably intend- 
ed, to obey his father. But how little he knew 
the difficulty of resisting enticements to which he 
had become accustomed to yield! 

At the usual time, those idle boys called again 
for John to go with them to the creek. John 
told them decidedly he could not go, for his fa- 
ther had found ost that he had been with them 
several times, @d he had forbidden his doing it 
again. But arged him to go just once 
more. ‘Co Bohn,” they said, ‘it is a good 
day, and we shall catch a fine parcel of fish, and 
get our hats full of nuts. Come, we are all go- 
ing, and your father won’t find it out, ’cause you 
‘can run home, and go to bed, and be fast asleep, 
*fore he comes from his work.” Under the in- 
fluence of their persuasion and almost compul- 
sion, all John’s purposes to obey his father gave 
way, and he reluctantly again became a com- 
panion of the wicked. Sinners enticed him, and 
he consented. 

The poor mother, feeble in health and irreso- 
lute in purpose, witnessed with tears what her 
irresolution would not enable her to prevent. 
When the day was drawing to a close, John 
thought it best to follow the advice his ensnaring 
companions gave him in the morning, and has- 
teriéd. home to bed. Soon his father returned 


good parents feel for their children, he imme- 
diately inquired of his wife if John had been to 
school. The mother, with the false tenderness 
of some parents, gave an evasive answer. Mr. 
K.. repeated the question sternly, ‘‘ Did John go 
to school to-day?” 

As tears were the only reply, he immediately 
went to the room of his wicked son, and after 
very seriously expostulating with him upon his 
disobedience and sin, told him he should leave 
him to think of it till morning, when he should 
faithfully inflict the threatened punishment. 

John knew his father’s word would not be 
broken, and he devised an expedient by which 
he hoped to escape the correction he so richly 
deserved. About day-light, he ran off to his old 
place of resort. Soon he saw a young man of 


his acquaintance, with a gun, in pursuit of game. 
’4+He climbed a tree by which he was to pass, and 


concealed himself among the leaves. As the 
young man came near, John, in sport, rustled 
the leaves, and imitated the noise of a certain 
bird. The young man heard it, and was about 
to fire; but as he looked, all was still again, and 
nothing to be seen, so he passed along. Just 
then, John repeated the noise, and the young man 
returned and renewed his search, but, as before, 
perceived nothing. But when the noise, just as he 
was about to leave again, was repeated the third 
time, he thought there must be something among 
the leaves and branches, and immediately fired! 
The fatal charge entered the poor boy’s thigh, 
and*he jhstantly fell, mangled and bleeding to 
the ground;‘at the same time crying out, ‘+ You 
have killed me!” The young man, horror- 
struck, exclaimed, “I shall be hung!” At first 
he knew not what to do; but finally concluded 
to carry the poor, suffering boy to his home. 

The anxious mother was standing at her little 
window, looking towards the fatal spot, when, 
with unutterable grief and astonishment, she 
spied her first-born son, fainting and bleeding, 
borne along in the arms of another! 

The physician was immediately summoned, 
and proceeded to extract the charge from the 
wound; but the agony it occasioned was so in- 
tense, and life seemed so fast drawing to a close, 





that all farther operations were suspended. He 
lingered a short time, and at Jength became mo- 
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ionless, and, as was supposed, insensible; when | God asked him if he had eaten the forbidden fruit; but 
uddenly he sprang up in his bed, and looking | he excused himself, and laid the fault upon the woman, 
up, cried out, with the greatest earnestness, 
‘God be merciful to my never-dying soul!” and 
spake not again, but in a few minutes expired. 
Such was the reward of disobedience to pa@-| one else to blame for their misdeeds. “George made 
rental authority. Although John could flee from = 


: hi me do it—Ellen told me to,” or some such excuse they 
= wiper rw gorse jeter om ae always have ready. But it is much better to confess 
u ; ; 
bad Siniteteeen the yn Cae and the li git are your fault at once, and then you will be more likely to 
both alike, and who has said, “ Evil pursueth | ceive forgiveness. 
How often do sudden and awful ; , 
calamities overtake those who associate with | have trouble as long as she lived; and Adam, he said, 
the wicked, and rteglect to honor and obey their | should eat bread in the sweat of his face, and the earth 


parents! Let this affecting n ve be a warn: | should bring forth thorns and thistles, and make it hard 
ing to the young.—S. S. Visit for him to till it; and after a while, they should both re- 


sinners.” 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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and the woman laid it to the serpent. This is just like 
some children, who are never willing to own any 
naughty thing they have done, but always have some 


After this, the Lord told the woman that she should 








EDITORIAL: 


turn to the dust again, qut of which they were taken. 
But, he cursed the serpent, and told him that the seed of 








OLD STORIES.--No, 4. 
THE FALL. 


One would suppose, when the man and the woman 
were placed in the Garden of Eden, among the shady 


the woman, meaning Christ, should bruise his head, 
which he did when he died on the cross, to save us from 
sin and Satan; but the serpent should bruise his heel, 
which he did, when he tempted him, and stirred up the 
wicked people against him. 


‘ trees and fruits and flowers, with every thing that heart} Adam was now driven out of Paradise. He aon now 


a sinner; and when he had children, they were sinners 
too; and so all mankind became sinners. But Christ 
came to save us from our sins. . 


could wish, and nothing denied them but one tree, that 
they would have been satisfied. We suppose they were 
at first. But, Satan, the fallen angel, who was cast out 
of heaven for his sins, did not like to see them so hap- 
py. He was like some people, who cannot bear to see 
others happier than themselves. Heenvied them. The 
serpent knew more than any of the rest of the beasts, 
which God had made; and some think he was then a 
most beautiful creature, holding up his head like a man. 


Satan thought to employ him to spoil the happiness’ of fad 


the man and woman. So he entered into him, and 
made him go and speak to the woman. We should sup- 
pose she would think it strange to hear the serpent 
speak. But, it may be that she did not know much 
about him; for we suppose she had not been long in 
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The Resurrection. ; 

“There are little creatures in the full enjoyment of 
health, that love to think of the resurrection, and can 
“in being talked to about it. “I am not 

te | to put on my new body,” said a dear child 
just tirned three years old; “this body that I have now, 
for me just now,” 

he was asked, “to be raised again one 
live with your dear Saviour ;—to go and 
live with your dear parents, and aunts, and uncles, and 


“ But do you not 


Paradise herself. 


Satan is very cunning, and he chose the serpent, be- | ing with »joy. “TI hope we'll all fly u ther. I 
cause it is a cunning animal. He did not come right u 
to the woman at on and tell her what he oles her bet np ha 
to do; but first began to talk to her about the trees of 
the garden, and to inquire what God had said about | }ously, the thought suddenly occurring 
them; and when he had got her attention, and made her easily make 
think he knew something, he flatly denied what God had 
said, and tried to make her think it was hard to be de- 
nied the fruit of one tree. In this way, he persuaded her 
to take some of the fruit and eat it; and then she gave 


some to her husband, and he ate it. 


You need never be afraid that Satan will first tempt|@ber '® the numberless warnings against the sin of 
you to do some great wickedness. He knows better " 
than that. At first, he will try to make you think evil| Madison J 
thoughts, and desire to do wrong. And then, he will rescue | When brought under the gallows, he ad- 
made you to do some little thing that is not right. | Cresse? e ; 
ating ph get you to parley, and begin by little oN audible voice—warning them, and especially the young, 
wrong, you may be sure he will lead you on step by step 
till he can manage you as he pleases, and get you to| minious and untimely death. He said he had been deaf 
- commit great wickedness. The woman should have Awd pore advice of his parents, and that the crime for 
started back, and refused to talk with him, as soon as he} +o4 under the influence of liquor and passion ; and add- 
began to contradict God’s word, or tempt her to disobey, 
If she had done so, she and all her children to this day | drinking, he should then be free 
by and to 
Rps were 
ley with temptation. Many a thief has ae tration of the degrading effects of drinking, that should 
cateer by stealing a pin, or some other trifle ; and many 
a one has been hung, who began his course of wicked-| hand, staggering in front of the stores, and trying to 


would have been saved. But, she began to 
parley ; and that moment all her good 
atanend. So it will be with you, if yow} 


ness by disobeying his parents. 


SA) Md eien nh Werte ‘bhd ‘cabin’ the toebidden idiot for the amusement of those who were disposed to 
fruit, they saw they were naked, and they were ashamed. 
So they sewed some fig leaves together, and made some n n 
aprons. But, in the cool of the day, they heard the voice a ms parr gg pen jp ore of better days, 
ea o is he? we asked. He was, a few years 
“ae jan fe tena pee same = ed mer in a respectable mercantile house here—a firet rate 
a an m 
said, “ Adam, where art thou?” And Adam said he was pr : 
afraid, because he was naked, and so he hid himself, | him to high respectability and wealth. “With half his 
“ 
He was. not afraid of God before; but now, he had a knowledge of business,” remarked a geatonen, many 
guilty conscience, and that made him afraid. Then 


grand parents, and sweet little brother?” “Oh yes! 
indeed T do,” he answered, his sweet countenance glow- 


should cry:'80 very much, if I was to be left behind, when 


up to Jesus. May be my dear little 
rother C—— will come running to meet me, with his 
goldén harp. Will he know me?”—he inquired anx- 
to his ‘niind, and 
sing evident distress. When assured that God could 
m known to each othex, he was comfort- 
ed, and soon sank into that sweet and Quiet sleep which 
God delights to grant to the beloved lambs of his flock. 


—— 
An Eloquent Warning. 
.| The following brief account of an execution, adds an- 


At Raleigh, (N. C.) last week, a young man named 


n, was hung for the murder of Henry 
‘the people nearly an hour, in an unfaltering and 

inst the evil practices of gambling, intemperance. 
and night cardeasih, to-whicll be attifinned his igno. 
e was to pay the forfeit of his life, was commit- 
ed, that if he had never indulged in the practice of 


—_——@~—___ 
A Warning to Young Men in Business. 
We saw last week, in our most public street, an illus- 


speak a solemn warning to our young men. It wasa 
man, apparently about forty, with a broad-sword in his 





play the soldier, though really exhibiting the drunken 


look upon his folly and his shame. He was truly an ob- 
ject of pity—for, in spite of his bloated form, and vacant 
Jood-shot eye, and hair prematurely white, there was 


0, clerk 


book-keeper, and possessed a knowledge of business, 
which, if it had been properly directed, would have Jed 





ed, what is he, and what hashe. A poor, wandering 

drunkard, publicly exposing his shame; bankrupt in 

character, mind and poaperty’ And what, we may ask, 

has wrought this fearful change in his condition and 

prospects? One short sentence explains it all—ne 

LOVED TO VISIT THE GROG sHOP!—S. C. Temp. Adv. 
———>_—_ 


The Danghtere 


The daughter has much in her power. She has 
youth, vivacity, generally the grace of form, always the 
charm inseparable from youth, often the irresistible at- 
traction of beauty, and she may have the still more en- 
during endowment of amiable temper and mental ac- 
complishment. And she may move in the sacred sphere 
of home as a ministering spirit of peace, and love, and joy. 

But it may likewise be otherwise. Because the path 
of duty to her is comparatively easy, is dictated to her 
by her affectioris, is demonstrated to her by every day’s 
experience, it does not follow that she will walk in it. 
She may prove false to her obligations. And what a 
desolation does she make in the domestic circle! How 
can she wring the hearts of those whom she is bound by 
every obligation to love and cherish! Instead of ac- 
quiescing with cheerfulness in whatever her lot may be, 
she may annoy her parents by perpetual reflections and 
complaints. Instead of taking her share of the cares 
and toils which are inseparable from a family, she may 
refuse them all, and choose to spend her time in idle- 
ness, or in dress, or company, and consider herself born 
for a higher lot than that of ordinary mortals. By the 
indulgence of a bad temper, instead of being the delight 
and pride of the domestic circle, she may keep her home 
in a perpetual broil. Alas! for that house thet is under 
the tyranny of a termagant. There is no dagger so 
sharp as the —— of an insolent, disobedient, ungrate- 
ful daughter. If any eyes could weep tears of blood, it 
would be the eyes of: parents, who have brought up a 
daughter to be their terror, their torment, and their 
scourge. 

— = 
Reminiscence, 


It was a eyving smong the soldiers of the revolution, 
that the lady of Washington heard the first and last gun 
of every campaign through the war of independence. 
She regularly visited the camp, just as the troops were 
going to winter quarters, and remained with the Gener- 
al until the opening of the campaign. She was always 
received with acclamation. The veteran forgot his 
toils; the gloom of the camp cleared off; and joy and 
hilarity reigned when she arrived. Nor were these 
greetings confined to the army. Her movements were 
noticed in the journals, and a most cordial welcome was 
extended wherever she moved. 
rp . 

To act upon a determination made in anger, is like 

embarking in a vessel during a storm. 








POETRY. 
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IT IS NOT HARD TO DIE. 


“Oh! mother, say, must we all die ? 

You, sister, dear papa, and I ? 
I do not like to think I shall 
Lie in the deep, dark grave, so still. 
Mother, I’m fond of life and play, 
And like not to be borne away 

. From the green fields and pleasant light, 
To lie where it is always night.” 

“ Come hither, child, and thou shalt place 
Within the ground, in yonder vase, 
This grain.” 

“QO, it is smooth and round! 
Mother, put not in the ground 
This pretty grain.” . 
“Do it, my love; 
For by this seed I wish to prove, 
That it is not so hard to die, 
And in the deep, dark grave to lie.” 
* * * * * * 
“ How sweet a fragrance fills the room! 
Mother, your flowers are still in bloom ; 
And oh, how beautiful they seem, 
While standing in the bright sunbeam! 
Mother, I’m glad you made me place 
That smooth, round seed within the vase; 
For more delightful now, I see 
The blossoms in this pretty tree, 
Which from that buried grain has sprung.” 

“Tis thus, my child, with children young, 

And loved of God; their bodies die, 
And like that grain in earth fnust lie. 


But, like this flower, from thence must rise, 
A form of beauty in the skies— 





as ena a fortune.” t, instead of the 
wealth, respectability, and influence, he could have gain- 


Which, quickly springing from the tomb 
In Paradise shall ever bloom.”—Mother’s Ma o. 
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